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THE PEOPLES OF HUNGARY: THEIR WORK ON 

THE LAND 

By B. C. WALLIS 

Hungary is the western outpost of the Eurasian steppe. The great plain 
of Hungary, the Alfold, is the heart of the country, physically, nationally, 
and economically. 

Physically, the Alfold is almost rectangular and lies between the meri- 
dian of Nagyvarad (Grosswardein) and the Danube and between the Serbian 
boundary and the latitude of Vacz (Waitzen). The plain is the work of 
depositing streams; on the edges the rubble contains fragments of granite, 
basalt, quartz, and chalk ; towards the middle sand and clay form a sheet of 
alluvium which sometimes exceeds four hundred feet in thickness. Once 
an Alpine sea, the originally salt waters gradually changed from brackish 
to fresh. Eelics of the former basins are to be found in the numerous shal- 
low lagoons, reed-filled and margined with willow shrubs, some of which 
dry up during the intense heat of midsummer, and in the deposits of salt 
and saltpeter. 

To the west lie other lowlands, which, however, lack the size and the 
unity of the Alfold. Immediately adjoining the Danube the lowland is in 
general a deposit of loess, but the plain is broken by ranges of small hills. 
Farther to the west, between Lake Balaton and the frontier and stretching 
northwards across the Danube, is the Little Alfold. Slavonia is a riverine 
lowland, and Croatia gradually increases in height to a maximum in the 
Alpine Karst. East of the Alfold lies the mountainous country of Transyl- 
vania. The Bihar Mountains are separated from the Carpathians by the 
lower hill country of the upper Maros and upper Szamos valleys. Outside 
the whole, along more than half of the frontier, from the Danube at Pozsony 
(Pressburg) to the Danube near the Iron Gate, lie the Carpathians (Fig. 1). 

The Alfold itself contains country of three types. Arid sandy districts 
occur in Cumania between the Danube and the Tisza (Theiss), and in Nyir, 
south of the great curve of the Tisza to the northeast of Debreczen. Cumania 
has few streams ; its marshes and lagoons mark the limits of the flood areas 
of the two main rivers. Towards the middle of the district the land rises 
higher than 300 feet above sea level, and usually it is at least 60 feet above 
river level. Long lines of sand dunes stretch across country, and between 
them the hollows are frequently water-logged. Nyir is even a more desolate 
waste. It was once covered with trees (wj/ir=birch) and subsequently 
became treeless like the true steppe; but both there and in Cumania plan- 
tations of acacia check to some degree the shifting sand. This is the poorest 
area of the Alfold. 

Flatter and lower-lying country, covered here and there with a ten-foot 
layer of black earth or humus, lies east of the Tisza, between Debreczen and 
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the Maros. Here the sky line is unbroken, like that of the sea, and across 
this apparently level land the Berettyo and the threefold Koros (White, 
Black, and Swift) , coming down from the Bihar Mountains, flow sluggishly 
to the Tisza. Here are hundreds of tiny rounded humps, varying from ten 
to thirty feet in height, which serve as house sites in the extensive tracts 
which are subject to the disastrous floods of the Tisza. The flood areas are 
gradually being reclaimed from the annual inundations (Fig. 2). 

Finally, there is the southern Alfold, less extensively flooded, lying be- 
tween the Danube, the Tisza, and the Maros. In the southwest for forty 
miles, with an average breadth of ten miles, stretches a desert, probably the 
largest area of true sand desert in Europe. 

The Alfold is by nature treeless, a true grass steppe: it is semi-desert, 
with an extreme climate, swept by whirlwinds of sand in summer and of 
snow in winter. Man has planted trees to restrain the sand, raised dams 
and embankments to contain the spreading waters, and sunk wells to obtain 
supplies of potable water for man and beast, but his main work is yet to do, 
for the trees are not sufficiently numerous, many embankments lack height, 
and the wells are of a primitive simplicity. Frequently a forked tree trunk 
is the fulcrum of a lever consisting of a second trunk from the tapering end 
of which hangs the water bucket. The Danube floods spill over into the 
lower Tisza and hold up the waters of that river just when the Tisza and its 
tributaries are fullest from the melted snows of the mountains. The inunda- 
tions spread over large areas, and few towns have arisen close to the river 
bank. Szeged, for example, has been frequently damaged and was practically 
destroyed in 1879. The regulation of the river waters has taken the double 
form of erecting embankments and of straightening the rivers (Fig. 2). 

The periphery of the plain includes five areas : Transylvania, the narrow 
Carpathian rim to the northeast, the High Tatra and the neighboring moun- 
tains to the north and northwest, the western lowlands between the Danube 
and the Drave, and the mesopotamian lowland of Croatia-Slavonia. Tran- 
sylvania is deeply notched by its rivers, and the inhabitants congregate in 
towns and villages on the alluvial flats of the valleys, which are the chief 
highways of communication. Usually it is quicker to travel by train down 
one valley to the railway junction on the Alfold and travel up a second 
valley than to attempt a journey across the hills or mountains. A typical 
town site is on the edge of a flat close against the line where the mountain 
slopes begin sharply to rise to at least a quarter of a mile above river level. 
The Bihar Mountains on the west and the Carpathians on the east are of 
Archean origin, but the lower hill country of the river valleys between them 
is almost entirely Tertiary. 

In the northeast occurs the narrowest and lowest part of the Carpathians, 
between Ungvar and Przemysl. The Hungarian slopes are Archean, with 
Tertiary sandstones lying to the north towards Galicia. Primeval forests 
of firs clothe the lower hillsides and give rise to a timber industry which 
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makes use of artificial flumes and mountain torrents to float the logs to the 
Tisza, which is a highway for numberless timber rafts. 

The northern mountains culminate in the High Tatra, a tourist center of 
great beauty, where bare mountain tops throw shadows over mountain lakes 
and tarns, gems of scenery. The river trenches here are more acute than 
those of Transylvania, and here, as in the southeast, the towns on the valley 
floor are tucked against the steep slopes. Only the mining centers (bdny(v= 




mine) lie in cuplike hollows between the hills (Selmeczbanya, Schemnitz). 
In the extreme west, between the mountains and the river, lies the northern 
half of the Little Alfold. The mountains provide timber from the lower 
slopes, and the ores, especially of iron, in the valley of the Garam (Gran) 
give rise to the name Hungarian Ore Mountains as a substitute for the 
local name, the Fatra, for the heights which lie across the valley of the 
Vag (Waag) from the High Tatra. 

Across the Danube the Little Alfold extends southwards to the ridge of 
high ground (Bakony Forest) which forms the southern watershed of the 
Raba (Raab) and runs along the northern shores of Lake Balaton. Farther 
south the lowland is crossed by ridges, and the whole area between the 
Danube and the Drave is intersected by the outliers of the Austrian and 
Styrian Alps. Many of the hills are clothed with beech trees, for instance 
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the Bakony Forest. Finally, near Pozsega and Petervarad, in the mesopo- 
tamian region, there are low hills which accentuate the watershed between 
the Drave and the Save. 

Hungarian Administrative Divisions 
Before passing to the consideration of the distribution of the people of 
Hungary, it is necessary to deal with the local government divisions of the 

country. For 
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large as the smaller counties. Among the hills the towns tend to be limited 
in area and to resemble the towns of other countries. 

The extent of the areas administered by the urban authorities of the 
plain is susceptible of an historical explanation. When the Turks overran 
Hungary they murdered or carried off into slavery the people who lived in 
small villages or on remote and lonely farms. When the land was finally 
freed from the Turk large areas were devoid of inhabitants and only the 
larger towns had survived. Land was therefore easily acquired by the 
urban authorities. The towns of the Alfold are based upon the land and its 
products. Owing to the entire absence, locally, of road metal, dirt roads 
lead into the towns from the plain. These roads cross at right angles, and 
at the nodal point of the most important crossing a wide, open space lends 
itself to use either for a fair or a market. Alongside the roads are the de- 
tached houses built rectangularly round a central yard on to which the doors 
of the dwelling house and the outhouses open across a veranda. The house 
is usually of one story and frequently occupies two sides of the rectangle. 
In the middle of the yard is the well. In a primitive fashion such towns 
suggest the ideal town plan of the ardent advocate of the City Beautiful. 

In the accompanying maps the basis used for the presentation of the 
facts varies. Inasmuch as it is essential that the facts regarding the Hun- 
garian peoples should be determined with the greatest possible accuracy, 
Figures 3 and 4 are based upon the parishes and the towns. Since the same 
detailed accuracy is not requisite for the agricultural facts, Figures 6, 7, 
and 8 are based upon the counties and the towns of the first class. 

The Distribution op the People 

Since the lines upon Figure 3 have been drawn by the method of con- 
tours, it may not prove too great a strain to ask the reader to visualize that 
map as if it were a presentation of the relief of the land. Such a survey 
gives the impression of two levels of lowland, dotted with numerous peaks, 
either clustered upon a broad-based mass or extended along ridge lines. 
The real lowlands lie along the southeastern, eastern, and northeastern 
boundary. From this lowland almost everywhere a sharp change of level 
leads to numerous peaks situated along a ridge line which bends in sym- 
pathy with the Hungarian boundary. Within this curved ridge lies to the 
west a plateau, which drops in Kolozs, Cumania, and Slavonia to the lower 
levels. Above the plateau two lines of heights stretch from Pozsony and 
Zagrab (Agram) respectively to meet in an acute angle at Nagyvarad. In 
addition there are scattered peaks, some of them of considerable elevation. 

This survey of the distribution of the population may now be related to 
the actual relief of the country. The relationship is usually inverse. The 
plateau with its lines of heights is the Alfold and the corresponding lowland 
farther west. The lowest levels of the people correspond to the Carpathians, 
the Bihar Mountains, and the Karst. The curved ridge line of the eastern 
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people is related to the hilly country of the Szamos and the Maros. Only in 
Cumania and in the mesopotamian country do the actual physical lowlands 
correspond to the low levels of the population. 

Figure 3 may be compared with Figures 5 and 6 in the article ' ' Central 
England During the Nineteenth Century" in the Geographical Review for 
January, 1917. Hungary as a whole is similar to the rural parts of Central 
England, where the population on the hills falls below 50 per square kilo- 
meter, and that of the lowlands lies between 50 and 100 inhabitants to the 
same area. 

The Distribution of the Nationalities 

The survey of Figure 3 which has just been completed naturally leads 
to the consideration of Figure 4 from the point of view to which the geog- 
rapher is accustomed when he examines a geological map. The lowest 
population levels along the eastern boundary occur with outcrops of 
Rumanians, Magyars, Rumanians, Ruthenians, and Slovaks in that order 
beginning in the south. There are also occasional outcrops of Germans. 

The eastern ridge line is mainly Rumanian, with obtruded areas of 
Magyars or Germans. The lower population level of the Bihar Mountains 
is wholly Rumanian, that of Cumania is entirely Magyar. 

The plateau of population is almost completely Magyar; its northern 
edge marks the change from Magyar to Slovak, while the southern edge 
from Nagyvarad as far as the Maros is coincident with the change from 
Magyar to Rumanian. This latter ridge line is crossed in its western con- 
tinuation to the Danube by intrusions of Germans, while beyond the river 
it is wholly Croat. Slavonia is a population lowland of either Croats or 
Serbs. Along the western boundary between Zagrab and Pozsony the 
larger areas of highland are Croat in the south, Slovene next, and German 
in the north. The smaller scattered heights immediately to the east are 
definitely Magyar. A large intrusion of Germans, which is not closely 
related to the population levels, occurs to the northwest of Lake Balaton. 

These facts may be summarized in the more usual manner. The Alfold 
and other lowlands are peopled to a medium density almost entirely with 
Magyars. The exceptions are the Slovaks of the Little Alfold north of the 
Danube, the Slavs of the mesopotamian area, and the Germans near Lake 
Balaton and in Baranya County. The Bihar Mountains and the southern 
Carpathians are thinly peopled with Rumanians. Ruthenians provide a 
sparse population for the northeastern Carpathians. The southeastern Car- 
pathians are thinly peopled by Rumanians in the north and by Magyars in 
the south. The eastern edge of the Alfold is a narrow debatable land into 
which Germans and Serbs have intruded. North of the Drave and the 
Danube from Pecs to Pancsova is a comparately densely peopled lowland, 
where Magyars, Germans, Serbs, and Croats usually live, separated from 
one another, in single or isolated groups of parishes. The areas of densest 
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HUNGARY : POPULATION DENSITY IN 1910 
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rural population are the Croat areas near Zagrab and the intrusions of 
Germans across the frontier from Germanic Austria. 

Several facts of prime importance emerge from a consideration of 
Figure 4. First, the political boundary of Hungary frequently coincides 
with a sharply defined separation between two races, e. g. Slovenes and 
Croats in the southwest, Germans and Slovaks north of the Danube in the 
northwest, Poles and Slovaks in the north, Kumanians and Magyars in the 
southeast. Clean-cut separation of this nature agrees in character with 
the racial separation which occurs in Austria rather than with that which 
occurs within Hungary. The Austrian Germans are sharply separated from 
the Italians in the southwest, the Slovenes in the southeast and the Slavs in 
the north. In Hungary so precise a delimitation occurs only along the 
Drave, where the 95 per cent lines of Croats and Magyars practically coin- 
cide with the river itself. Secondly, the heart of Hungary is a comparatively 
dense population of Magyars upon the Alfold. Practically everywhere the 
upland or mountain regions are peopled by other races. In the third place 
the racial line of separation between Slovaks and Kuthenians tends to coin- 
cide with the transverse division between the High Tatra and the eastern 
Beskids. Fourthly, the Alfold, south of the line of the Maros, is not Mag- 
yar but contains Serbs, Germans, and a few Eumanians. Finally, in the 
mesopotamian area there is no definite line of demarcation between Croats 
and Serbs. 

The Accuracy of the Hungarian Census 

Figures 3 and 4 are based upon the information published in the Hun- 
garian census report for 1910, yet it is no exaggeration to say that Figure 4 
would serve equally well to show the distribution of the nationalities in 
1881. The importance of this fact will become evident from what follows. 

It is customary for German advocates of the expansion of Deutschhim 
and for Yugo-Slav (i. e. Southern Slav) propagandists to assert that the 
Hungarian census is inaccurate; prima facie this plea is justified on the 
ground that the census officials are Magyars and that Magyars are likely 
deliberately to falsify the returns. This suggestion gains color from the 
naive enthusiasm with which the Magyars acclaim even the slightest ap- 
parent increase in the number of Magyars and extol the progressive peace- 
ful Magyarization of the country. The proportion of Magyars has un- 
doubtedly steadily and slightly increased, but Figure 4 shows conclusively 
that the Magyar area has practically remained constant. The apparent 
contradiction involved in this statement disappears in the light of the 
following circumstances. 

Between 1880 and 1910 the census returns became more accurate; in 
1880 usually about 5 per cent of the people were returned under the heading 
miscellaneous; in 1910 this heading included but 2 per cent. There is 
distinct evidence in the case of all nationalities of a tendency for a dominant 
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race to increase its predominant proportion, e. g. to increase from 74 per 
cent in 1880 to 78 per cent in 1910. This tendency merely brings the lines 
marking the racial boundaries a little closer, but on a small-scale map it is 
impossible in many cases to show the lines representing 95, 75, and 50 per 
cent of a nationality without exaggerating the distance between them. The 
Magyar claims to a successful spread of Magyar culture are based upon the 
cumulative records for, sometimes, the whole country, and, at others, for 
the counties; but the nationality lines, such as those shown in Figure 4, 
rarely coincide with administrative boundaries. Consequently nothing but 
a detailed examination of the records for the seven thousand-odd parishes 
of Hungary will prove adequate to the demonstration of the facts regarding 
the races of the country; and it is believed that Figure 4 is the first pub- 
lished attempt to show the details regarding the nationalities in this manner. 

It may also be noted in connection with the Yugo-Slav claims, which 
usually refer to the counties of Bacs-Bodrog (the Backa) and Torontal and 
Temes (the western portion of the Banat), that the Serbs and Germans are 
the chief peoples of these areas; hence, if the Magyar official deliberately 
falsified the returns, he could not, as regards this particular area, advance 
Magyar claims by such action. 

The situation may be summed in the conclusion that the census of 1910 
is as accurate as censuses usually are, or is as inaccurate as that for 1880 
and inaccurate consistently for the same parishes. This alternative implies 
that the falsification, if it has taken place, has been consistent for a genera- 
tion; and this implies a deliberate plan pre-arranged before the census of 
1880. Finally, it is important not to lose sight of the results of two factors, 
each of which tends to account for the relative gain of the Magyars and the 
relative loss, for example, of the Slovaks. These factors are the natural 
increase of the population and emigration from Hungary, chiefly to America. 
The different races do not multiply at the same rate ; it is possibly a Magyar 
fiction that Magyars are the most fertile race. It is also likely that the 
Magyars emigrate in the smallest numbers. Without a detailed statistical 
examination of the influence of these two factors, an examination which is 
beyond the immediate scope of this article, it is not possible to be dogmatic 
upon their effect ; it will suffice merely to indicate that their action becomes 
exaggerated in comparing the constitution of 100 average Hungarians in 
1880 with their constitution in 1910. 

The net result of all these considerations is that the census returns must 
be taken as accurate. 

Hungarian Agriculture 
Nearly three-quarters of the people of Hungary derive their living from 
the land. Hence an examination of the farm produce of the country is the 
most important guide to an estimate of the relative value of the Magyar 
plains, the Slovak and Kumanian hills, and the German and Yugo-Slav low- 
lands. 
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Figure 6 is based upon the records for 1900 of the cereal yield of the 
Hungarian counties. Cereals are largely grown only on the Alfold and the 
western lowlands. Two areas of great importance may be distinguished. 
In the Alfold north of the Maros to the latitude of Debreczen and east of the 
Tisza is the chief cereal area, notable for its wheat and maize. Bacs-Bodrog 
County comes second, with wheat, maize, and oats. By contrast Cumania 
has only moderate crops of maize. Next in importance, the Little Alfold 
north of the Danube yields maize and is the chief area for large crops of 
barley. On the other lowlands the chief crop is maize, accompanied at 
times by relatively small yields of wheat. Barley is the only cereal which 
is practically entirely produced by one race, in this case by the Slovaks; 
this barley region is the eastward extension of a more important barley 
region in the neighboring parts of Austria. Maize is the common crop 
in the hilly districts, and both the maize and the wheat areas are con- 
nected with the great areas devoted to these cereals in Bumania and 
South Russia. 

The Hungarian counties are comparable in area with the counties of 
Great Britain, and those counties which are marked B on the map (Fig. 6) 
in the case of wheat are equivalent as regards wheat production to the most 
productive English counties, Cambridgeshire and Lincoln. The wheat yield 
of Hungarian wheat areas exceeds both in acreage and in production that 
of England's best wheat region and is at least as great as that of the best 
wheat areas in northeastern France. On the other hand the yield of oats 
cannot compare with the production of Britain's best oat areas. 

Figure 7 indicates in similar fashion the distribution of the chief Hun- 
garian root crops in 1900. Except in northwestern Croatia roots are grown 
by Magyars, Germans, and Slovaks, usually upon the lowlands, but also 
among the hills where the Slovaks live. The production of sugar beets is 
almost confined to the Slovaks of the Little Alfold and the Germans of the 
county of Sopron, where potatoes and fodder beets are also largely grown. 
Some sugar beets as well as fodder beets are grown by Magyars in the 
northern portion of the Alfold wheat area. The Slovaks of the northern 
mountains are great growers of potatoes ; this crop is not grown east of the 
Tisza, but the Magyars and Germans west of that river grow potatoes and 
fodder beets. In the case of both sugar beets and potatoes the Hungarian 
areas of extensive production are adjacent to areas of great production in 
countries across the Hungarian borders. 

In Britain many counties have a potato crop which exceeds 100 tons per 
square mile, so that, judged by British standards, the Hungarian is not a 
great producer of root crops. 

The distribution of farm animals in Hungary for 1910 is shown in 
Figure 8. Cattle are raised everywhere, but by far the best area is the 
country along the Austrian boundary from the northern mountains to the 
edge of the Karst, where Slovaks, Germans, Magyars, and Croats raise 
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cattle almost equally well. Among the mountains cattle are the chief farm 
animals of the mountain Slovaks and the Ruthenians. 

The Rumanians raise sheep as well as cattle, and some pigs are raised, 
chiefly by Germans, among the southeastern hills. As a rule, the cereal 
areas, Magyar north of the Maros, and German and Serb south of that 
river, contain large numbers of all kinds of farm animals, and these two 
areas are practically of equal importance in this respect. The Magyar 
lowland, west of the Danube (Tolna and Somogy Counties), also ranks well 
as regards animals. Cumania and practically the whole country south and 
west of the Danube lacks sheep. There are few horses outside the Alfold. 

These farm animals are not raised upon English or American lines, 
although distinct efforts have been made to establish pure strains and to 
introduce pedigree animals from other countries to improve the local stocks. 
Both among the Slovaks and the Rumanians sheep are frequently milked, 
and there is an important production of sheep-cheese. Judged by English 
standards, the cattle and sheep of Hungary are not numerous. 

The maps, Figures 6 to 8, represent the facts in proportion to the total 
area of each county, irrespective of the circumstance that the county may 
contain hill and dale, mountain pastures and arable alluvial flats. Such a 
method of presentation gives a perspective view of the country which has 
its limitations, and it is advisable to correct the vision by means of a second 
method of presentation. For this purpose the accompanying tables have 
been prepared upon a basis which indicates for each county the fraction of 
the total crop, or of the total number of animals, for Hungary as a whole. 
The numbers are thousandths of the total yield in each case. 
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(The numbers denote thousandths of the total Hungarian production) 
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(b) Alfold between the Tisza and the Danube 
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Table I summarizes the results achieved in the best agricultural region, 
that east of the Tisza. This, an area slightly less than 5 per cent of the 
total area of Hungary, has an average production of oats, cattle, and sheep, 
a small production of rye and potatoes, and a high yield of the other farm 
products, especially wheat and beets. West of the Danube an equivalent 
area produces smaller quantities of the cereals, with the exception of rye; 
of roots, except potatoes ; and, on the whole, a smaller number of animals. 
By contrast the Alfold between the Tisza and the Danube has a poor yield 
in every case but one — rye. 

Table II — Agricultural Production op Hungary by Regions 

(The numbers denote thousandths of the total Hungarian production) 

(a) Little Alfold north of the Danube 
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Table II presents the results for two portions of the Little Alfold, each 
of which contains roughly 3 per cent of Hungary. The northern area has 
a high production of barley and roots but yields less maize. With the 
exception of cattle neither of these areas contains proportionately so many 
animals as any one of the areas in Table I, but each has a relatively higher 
production of roots. In the case of cereals these northwestern areas occupy 
an intermediate position between the two portions of the Alfold which are 
separated by the Tisza. 

Table III — Agricultural Production op Hungary by Regions 

(The numbers denote thousandths of the total Hungarian production) 
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Table III contains the particulars relative to the area claimed by the 
Yugo-Slavs., i. e. Bacs-Bodrog and the western Banat, the eastern Banat 
(Krasso-Szoreny), which is Eumanian, and Croatia-Slavonia, which is en- 
tirely Slav. Krasso-Szoreny does best in animals, but even in these is 
below the average. Croatia-Slavonia is more productive, on similar lines, 
than Krasso-Szoreny, but only attains an average yield in the case of ani- 
mals. The southern Alfold is productive of wheat, oats, and maize, and of 
all the animals except cattle. 

Excluding Krasso-Szoreny and Croatia-Slavonia, which are of minor 
importance, the total area of the counties included in these tables exceeds 
but slightly one-fourth of the total area of Hungary, while the yield of the 
various products ranges from 30 to 60 per cent of the Hungarian output. 
On the whole the results achieved by each method of survey lead to the 
same conclusions. Table I shows variations in products on purely Magyar 
lands and exemplifies the influence of soil. Table II contrasts Slovaks with 
Magyars, while the high productivity of the county of Sopron is to be 
associated with a large admixture of Germans. Table III provides a con- 
trast between the purely Slav lands south of the Danube and the lands with 
Slavs and Germans together north of the river. 

There are three areas of prime agricultural importance in Hungary. 
The first and most valuable is the Magyar area on the Alfold, which is 
notable for cereals, roots, and animals. This is the chief area of the Tisza 
inundations (Pig. 2), and the boundary line of greatest productivity tends 
to coincide with the limit of the Magyar folk near the foothills of Transyl- 
vania. A similar area of Magyar activity, but not of equally valuable 
achievements, lies north of the Drave and west of the Danube in Somogy, 
Tolna and Baranya Counties. The area of second importance includes 
Bacs-Bodrog, Torontal, and Temes; this is an area without root crops, in- 
habited by many races, of which the most numerous are Serbs and Germans. 
The third area is the Slovak portion of the Little Alfold north of the 
Danube, the counties of Pozsony and Nyitra, notable for barley, sugar beets, 
and cattle. 

The agriculture of Hungary is not independent; the country occupies 
an intermediate position between the cereal lands of southern Europe, with 
their extensive crops of maize and wheat, and the root and rye areas of 
northern Europe. 

Slav Claims on Hungaet 

Slav propagandists, relying upon the defeat of the Central Empires, 
have put forward claims to two portions of Hungary. These may be con- 
veniently summarized under the terms "corridor" and "the Backa." The 
corridor epitomizes the claim that the Northern Slavs, i. e. the Slovaks, 
Czechs, and Poles, should be united with the Yugo (Southern) -Slavs, the 
Serbs and Croats and the Slovenes, by means of a corridor of territory 
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which approximately includes the border lands between Austria and Hun- 
gary from the Danube to the Drave. The population of the Austrian por- 
tion of the corridor is entirely German. If but a small strip of Hungary 
be included, then again the people are chiefly German ; if a wider piece be 
taken, then the extra width encroaches upon Magyar lands. These people 
are great farmers, maize, potatoes, and beets being extensivly grown and 
cattle and pigs being raised in large numbers. Prom the point of view of 
the nationalities which inhabit the area there is nothing to be said in support 
of the Slav claim. 

The term Backa is used to cover all the country claimed by the Yugo- 
slavs. This territory may be considered in three parts: Baranya, Bacs- 
Bodrog, and the Banat (Torontal, Temes, and Krasso-Szoreny). The Yugo- 
slav claim is pressed with reference to Bacs-Bodrog and the western Banat, 
but is urged with less emphasis upon Baranya and with still less insistence 
regarding the eastern Banat. This grading of emphasis can be under- 
stood when we consider the nationalities of these areas. Krasso-Szoreny is 
definitely Rumanian. Baranya contains a few Slavs and many Germans 
and Magyars. The counties of Bacs-Bodrog, Torontal, and Temes include 
areas which are definitely Serb or Slav, although some parishes are enumer- 
ated in the census as containing Shokatzes, Bunyevatzes, etc., i. e. under 
Slav names of local importance only. The other people are chiefly Ger- 
mans. In this area, again, the Slav claims can only be satisfied at the ex- 
pense of the Germans. The boundary of Greater Serbia would extend 
roughly along the present eastern boundary of Temes to the Maros, along 
the Maros westwards to the Danube, and either east of Baranya or across it 
to the Drave, and finally westwards along the Drave. The territory thus 
claimed from Hungary is occupied by relatively many people and is, prob- 
ably, the second area of agricultural importance in Hungary. It extends 
on both sides of the Tisza and implies the Slav possession of the lower 
reaches of that river, as well as of the Danube below the Drave confluence. 
This latter fact is of prime importance in relation to the use of these rivers 
as navigable waterways from one part of Hungary to another. 

Conclusion 
The purpose of this paper is now served. No attempt is here made to 
do more than demonstrate the facts regarding the peoples, nationalities, 
and farm work of Hungary. Yet the exposition of these facts brings into 
prominence many examples of geographical control upon the life of man. 
It demonstrates conclusively that the Magyar is deep-rooted to the heart of 
Hungary, the central Alfold. The Slovaks more than any other of the 
nationalities betray a definite tendency towards the development of an 
economic life which essentially differs from that of the other races. This 
fact is, possibly, in part due to the mountains and plains of which their 
land is composed, yet it is in sharp contrast with the life of the Rumanians 
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in Transylvania, where the best farm work is usually performed by Ger- 
mans or Magyars. This Slovak development has occurred in the face of 
direct opposition from the Magyar official caste. The work of the Slovaks 
is also of greater value than that of either Croat or Serb in the southwest. 

The paper will have attained its object if it displays the outstanding 
circumstances in the present condition of Hungary, in due perspective, with 
adequate precision and without partisan bias. 



